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[Text] 


THE MODERN AGRICULTURE OF JAPAN: THE 
SPHERE OF PRODUCTION OR THE WAY OF 


N.M. BRAGINA 


The article investigates into the latest trends in the 
development of the farm prodrction in Japan. It is 
emphasized that in the second half of the 1970s the 
processes of westernization of the Japanese agriculture 
began to slow down, and signs appeared that the massive 
use of chemicals and methods of mass-scale industrial 
production of agricultural commodities were giving way 
to the so-called organic agriculture based on the holistic 
technology. The latter is regarded as an alternative to the 
modern chemicalized agriculture and advocates not the 
rejection of all scientific and technological achievements 
in agriculture but rather the application of such tech- 

niques only that neither disrupt the genuine natural links 
scar euunio anh Ghamnans Go than ond Ges Givtocnmnane. The 
holistic approach represents to some extent the return to 
the traditional agriculture by combining the various 
branches of the intra-farm production, including ele- 
ments of cattle breeding, into a single complementary 
system. This comeback of the traditional approach, 
however, makes use of the latest developments in agro- 
technics, mechanization, and biotechnology. 


The changeover to the organic practices has been 
inspired by the turn of consumers’ tastes and, conse- 
quently, demand towards foodstuffs produced without 
chemicals or without chemical or other treatment (pres- 
ervation, freezing, etc.). At the same time, a new phe- 
nomenon was the emergence of personal direct links 
between farmers and consumers, with the buyers even 
harvesting themselves the produce they need. This indi- 
vidualized demand for fresh foodstuffs only has given 
rise to the corresponding type of individualized special- 
ized production, especially of vegetables, berries, fruits 
and mushrooms, at small farms. 


1000 to 2000 ha each exempt from urbeaization. Those 
islets of unbuilt territory within the megalopolis are 
intended to serve two purposes: to ensure daily supply of 
fres\ foodstuffs and to provide recreation for the urban 
population. An even more striking feature is the devel- 
opment of urban farm cattle breeding, especially pastur- 
able dairy cattle breeding. 


The holistic approach to agriculture which combines a 
complex of branches within a farm means that the 
productivity of labour and its dynamics will inevitably 
and considerably lag behind those in the mass-scale 
industrial production of agricultural commodities. 
Therefore, the small-scale farm production based on the 
holistic approach cannot survive in a market economy 
without the government protection and subsidies, as wel’ 
as without a developed network of marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives. The government's protectionist 
policy is under the constant attack of the open econ- 
omy’s advocates who ~laim that such policy encourages 
unprofitable producuon, thus impairing the vverall 

t of the country. However, the holistic farms 
of individual land use now seem to be one of the most 
important ways toward the harmonious symbiosis of 
man anc the environment and towards environmentally 
sound production of agricultural commodities. There- 
fore, in performing this new function, farm production 
in Japan cannot be evaluated in terms of branch effi- 
ciency only. Its contribution to the national product 
assumes the role of an external, i.c. not strictly economic 
factor which greatly influences the quality of life in the 
country. 








The article analyzes the origins and development of the 
capitalist economic and social relations in the north- 


2) Gna tea cle Gs teen 
al ion. 


capitalism of the synthetic conservative type, incorpo- 
rating precapitalist relations as a constant source of 
reproduction. 


The formation of an independent national state has 
resulted in the consolidation and extension of the capi- 
talist economic system. The first half of the 1960s saw 
the preponderant growth of the light industry, with the 
agriculture and heavy industry catching up later on. 
Despite the efforts taker. to orient the industry towards 
exports, the industrialization was aimed primarily at 
import substitution. 


Capitalism in Pakistan develops mainly “from above” 
Se oes man oF aa concentrated within a thin 
stratum consisting of big industrialists, merchants and 
bourgeois landlords. A significant place in the Pakistani 
elite belongs to the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. In the 
villages and in the non-formal urban sector, capitalism of 
the conservative type with its numerous remnants of 
traditional links and relations stands its ground. The 
growth of capitalism “from below” runs into the resis- 


could not assure a political stability fe. a loug 
time but was merely a catalyst for the activities of 
Islamic groups including ulama parties. There is a phe- 
nomenon in the country which may seem paradoxical: 


The article also highlights the problems of social posi- 
tion, influence and organization of the traditional Mus- 
lim theologians and ministers of religious worship, 
which, in the final analysis, help tc understand the 


ted by ulama, mullahs and 
; pol 


CASTE, FACTION AND POLITICS IN INDIA 


M.Ya. LOMOVA-OPPOKOVA 


The article highlights the problem of factions (groups 
formed as a result of unification of parts of various 
castes) as a phenomenon of social and political life of 
India. The structure of the faction is and its 
graphic image is suggested. On the basis of data from the 

composed diagrams the author describes a great struc- 
tural stability of the faction, which is assured by objec- 
tive forces: the relations of intra-caste and inter-caste 
dependence, based on the economic and cultural tradi- 
tion of the given society. 


Analyzing the relations between factions the author intro- 
duces the notion of a “union of factions,” noting that this 
phenomenon is not characterized by a structural stability 
because it goes beyond the limits of a traditional structure 
of the secial and cconomic dependence. As a structural 
element of political organization and political coalitions 
the case loses its paramount importance at this level. The 
relations between factions in factional unions are based in 
personal interests of leaders and the patronage poicntial of 
includes a table showing, on materials of Orissa, relations 
between main leaders of alliances of factions at the level of 
a state for a given period of time. The table data demon- 
strate the instability of relations between these leaders and 
of the whole structure of connexions between factions. On 
the basis of these data the author makes the assumption 
that the structure of political alliances and organizations as 
well as their behaviour in various states of India should be 
explained (in addition to caste and class factors) with a 
recourse to the notions of factional co-operation and 
factionai conflicts. These notions provide an explanation 
of movements of certain groups from one party to another, 
collapses of some political personalities and the promotion 





AFRICAN ESCH ARDS 
CHARACTERIZATION OF ANCESTOR 
CULT) 

MLL. VOLPE 


in the East by the 
state power which was the initial factor of the social 
reproduction. 
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truisms that are suitable for all instances in life is born in 
pedantry and from a calculation not of the creative work 
of thought, but rather the rote learning of 
general tenets.”' It seems that all of this has an immedi- 
ate relation to instruction in the history of Asia and 
Africa at high seonthonal tnatiensl 
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The social experience of the peoples of Asia and Africa is 
very poorly summarized and in any case is not noticeable 
in our educational literature. Interesting and serious 


in the past years of “stagnation,” unfortunately brought 
almost no real return. Texts and references suffer from 
appreciable errors as before. Curricula—intended, it 
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tions are eliciting enhanced interest among the student 
audiences. 
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studies journals rarely address the probiems of instruc- 
tion in the modern history of the countries of Asia and 
Africa, while conferences for the of 

seem to have been long forgotten. And we are, after all, 
only at the beginning of a restructuring of theoretical 
thought and historical, philosophical and economic sci- 
ence. The avalanche of questions demanding answers 
will grow. Won't our academics—and we, the instruc- 
tors, along with it—then prove to be confused, as is 
happening, by way of example, with the history of Soviet 


It is no secret that an especially “nice” and conflict-free 
posing of the questions of the construction of socialism 
in the countries of Asia (with the exception, naturally, of 


provisions of the teaching of socialism and getting nd of 
many years of dogmas and prejudices that are transpir- 
ing today in Soviet social studies are forcing a new look 
at questions of the ccastruction of socialism on the Asian 





the needs of the times and the tasks of restructuring. And 
ture of the course. What do I have in mind? 












tation of the processes transpiring in the Afro-Asian 
ieties and, , Should change and improve 






I. Questions of socialist construction in the current 
structure of the course are reduced to the specific condi- 
tions of the countries of the PRC, Mongolia, North 
Korea, Vietnam and Laos. It seems that the acceni on a 
trivial retelling of events and facts from history and the 
a problematical approach devalues this sec- 






















prevailing 
trayal of capitalist reality and our inability to rise above 
propagandistic denunciations. 
An aspiration toward a more objective reflection of all! 
spheres and aspects of life along with the portrayal of the 
bourgeois society—unemployment, 


acute problems of 
the poverty of the lower classes, profound social inequal- 


The question could of cor .¢ arise of whether it is worth 


teaching cycle at all. The socio-economic, political and 
ritual 


look of the |berated countries, however, 
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porary technological 

olution and reform, social mobility and the work ethic in 
traditional societics, authoritarianism and the emer- 
gence of modern political structures and the like should 
be at the foundation of course structure. 


One of the principal problems of the young states that 


sonal and public interests and ideology and the material 
conditions of life. 
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SS me aie, S ee oe 
dently become acute to surmount the limits of historical 
problems and formulate a structure for the course that 
would have not so much a historical as a 

or even a blag teary 
real transition from listings of country to a theoret- 
ical-probiems i of the most complex Afro- 
Asian reality possibie. 


Topic I. The peoples of Asia and Africa in the modern 


1. The peoples of Asia and Africa: past and present. 


4. Bassc problems and difficulties in the development of 


Topic Il. Socialism in the Afro-Asian world. 
1. Socialism: the dialectic cf the general and the particular. 


2. Problems of socio-political development of the social- 
ist countries of Asia. 


3. The economic mechanism and business policy under 
the conditions of poor development. 


4. Culture-building in the socialist countries of Asia. 


Topic Il. Socialist orientation as a contemporary vari- 
ation of non-capitalist development. 

1. The essence and types of non-capstalist development. 
2. The ideo-potitical platform and practical activity of 
ees ae 
3. The economic problems of socialist orientation. 


4. The socialist onentation of Algeria, Ethiopia, Afghan- 
istan and Egypt (1960s). 


Topic IV. People’s Republic of China. 


1. Soci ical and economic development of the PRC 
in 1949. 


2. The 1980s: a policy of reform. 


3. The foreign policy of the PRC. 

Topic V. Capitalism as a formation in the Afro-Asian 
wortd. 

1. Socio-political, business and economic development 
of Japan in the 1950s-80s. 


2. The countries of “peripheral capitalism” in the Afro- 
Asian world. 


Topic VI. Theory and practice of the independent devel- 
opment of young states. 


1. India. 

2. Indonesia. 

3. The oil-producing countnes. 

Toprc WI. Istam in the modern world. 


1. Isham im the social life and politics of the contempo- 
rary countries of the Orient. 


2. The iranian Revolution of 1978-79 and the emergence 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 


tumes. 

1. The Near East. 

2. The Iran-iIraq war. 

3. The situation in Soutseast Asia. 


Topic IX. Africa: problems and contradictions of mod- 
ern development. 


1. The socio-economic development of the countries of 


2. The political structures and instability of the existing 
regimes. 


3. Social structure. 
4. Culture, ideological life and the religious situation. 


Topic X. Global problems of modern times and the 
Afro-Asian worid. 


1. The 27th CPSU Congress on the modern world. 


2. Global problems of modern times and the countries of 
Asia and Africa. 
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Seats, tneen Gn clini program document of the 
NP and the South African government in the 1980s. It 
was formulated for the first time in complete form by P. 
Botha in his appearance at the annual of the 
Natal NP* in Durban on 15 Aug 79. If we leave aside the 
propaganda part of the document, its most material 


country’s population, the creation of a constitutional 
system in the “white” part of South Africa that extends 
to whites, coloreds and Indians, changes in the procedure 
for utilizing manpower (chiefly black), a continuation of 


cet ae “constellation of A Africa states” 


With the adoption of the laws on labor relations of 1979 
and 1981, the reserving of jobs for whites was partially 
abolished, limitations on the professional training of 
Africans were removed, the creation of registered trade 
unions of African and mixed composition was expanded 
and the situation of Africans living in the cities was 
eased somewhat. A quite significant change in the state 
legal structure was implemented with the coming into 
force of the constitution of 1984—a three-chamber par- 
liament with the participation of representatives of 
white, colored and Indian population groups was cre- 
ated. The foreign-policy activeness of the regime 
increased near the end of the 1980s: the 
Nkomati Treaty was signed Mozambique along with 
agreements with some other South African countries. 


The intra-party struggle in the NP that grew stronger and 
the changes in the correlation of forces in the white camp 
that followed it in 1980-82, however, as well as the sharp 
rise in tensions in the country after the introduction of 
the constitution in 1984, greatly affected developments 
and changed the initial plans of the government of P. 
Botha. The strengthening of the “verlichte” 
(“enlightened,” liberals) facilitated a break by the NP 
leadership with the orthodox apartheid of the “verk- 
rampte” (“diehards,” conservatives) toward a more 
pragmatic treatment of it. Bantustanization ceased to be 
an end in itself, and became a means of achieving 
“political stability” in the country. Ever greater distinc- 
tions are being rnade between the Africans living in the 
Bantustans and those living on the territory of “white” 
South Africa. According to the initial plans, it was 
proposed that all Africans be resettled in the Bantustans 
and that a system of rapid transit providing for the daily 
migration of African workers be created between South 
Africa and the pseudo-staies to satisfy the manpower 
needs of the economy. Today the chief emphasis has 
come to be placed not on the most rapid possible 


granting of “independence” to the Bantustans, but rather 
on the creation of a broad subsegment of political allies 
among the Africans—a 

“working aristocracy” and pro-government-inclined 
intelligentsia. 


The changes in the poticy of Bantustanization were 
reported officially for the first time at a joint conference 
of government and business circles in November of 
1981. Speaking there, P. Botha announced the recogni- 
tion by the South African government of the right of an 
ever greater number of Africans to live in the “white” 
cities along with the adoption of a five-year program: of 
housing construction in the African Johannesburg sub- 
urb of Soweto and the abolition of laws impeding the 
activity of the private sector in the construction and 
renting of apartments and houses to Africans in urban 
areas. 


The change in approach to solving the problem of the 
political rights of the black majority—from their state 
delimitation that predorinated earlier (Bantustaniza- 
tion) to political and class segmentation (“the search for 
allies” }—was the chief substance of the speeches of NP 
leaders in the second half of 1981. The party crisis that 
developed in 1982, however, froze the solution of this 
problem. As early as a month after the split of the NP, 
the South African prime minister, ceding to the ultra- 
reactionaries, declared that the “city Africans” would 
never be included with the whites, coloreds and Indians 
in a unified state system. The report of the constitutional 
commission of the presidential council that was soon 
presented‘ nonetheless contained a proposal to create a 
four-chambered parliament—one of the chambers would 
be allotted to representatives of the “urban Africans.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that the views of the “verlichte” 
were reflected in the report, the nationalist leadership, 
fearing a deepening and expansion of the split in the NP, 
rejected this draft, substituting a draft for the creation of 
a three-chambered parliament. 


The question of the legal status of the urban African 
population demanded resolution nonetheless, and in 
February 1983 the government created a special com- 
mittee to consider it. In September of 1984 P. Botha 
announced that the government hoped to find a solution 
to the problem in the course of negotiations with the 
leaders of the Bantustans and the heads of “African 
urban organs of power.” After a month the government 
declared the Association of Municipal Councils (Afri- 
cans) “the official representative” of Africans in these 
planning negotiations. 


The development of the domestic political situation in 
the country in 1984-86, however, introduced corrections 
into these plans. First of all, the “municipal organs” of 
the Africans created at the bidding of the government 
were not recognized in a single region of the country. 
Second, popular uprisings forced the government to take 
further steps to expand the rights of the urban African 
population: the violent resettlement of Africans to the 
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Bantustans was halted, “free trade” zones (for represen- 
tatives of all races—V.T.) were opened in the white cities 
and some discrimi rules in the realm of family law 
were abolished. At the same time, it followed from the 
declarations of P. Botha that the government had no 
Oe 
the discussion concerned concluding some sort of 
“union” of them with “white” South Africa on the basis 
of “dual citizenship.” The government proposed offering 
some political rights to Africans living in the cities that 
the “citizens” of the Bantustans did not have, but they 
were not to be permitted any participation whatsoever in 
the work of the parliament in existence at the time, and 
their problems would be taken care of by some planned 


principal ethnic groups of the African population would 
be represented in this or that form. These principles 
contained nothing new at all compared to the plan that 
was advanced earlier for the creation of a “confederation 
of South African states” united by a common citizenship 
but separated by national affiliation. 


In November of 1985 the South African government 
published a deciaration of its intention to create “feder- 
al-confederative structures” in South Africa.’ A series of 
steps have even been undertaken in the last two years to 
implement the new constitutional plans: the provincial 
councils have been disbanded, the “pass laws” have been 
abolished and the assimilation of eight “development 
regions” that are to comprise the economic foundation 
of the future state has begun. Organs of financial and 
administrative administration have been created—a 


National Congress that was held in August of 1986.° The 
development of events within South Africa and sur- 
rounding it, however, forced changes in the agenda of 
this congress. As a result, a speech at it by President 
Botha on the plans for the government made practically 
no mention of it, and it was just declared that the 


attacks on “terrorists”—the fighters of the national- 


queen of England, and the United States Congress was 
pressuring the Reagan administration by insisting on a 
more strict policy in relation to racist South Africa. 


the formation and reinforcement of the CP, while the 
retreat from reformism led to the growth in the influence 
of the “left” wing of the National Party and the forma- 
tion of an extra-party union of white liberals. 


that exist there. Based on the idea of “cultural and 
national autonomy,” the nationalist plan for the creation 
of a confederation is the fruit of this reactionary state 
ne te a ne ere Ne the it ee 
practical aim camouflaging and justifying the rule of the 
colonizers over the enslaved peoples. The most impor- 
tant precondition for the implementation of the plural- 
istic concept of a “confederation,” as for the racist 


differentiation of society. Herein is concealed the chief 
contradiction between the proclaimed political course of 
the current government and the economic interests of 
those segments of society that it is called upon to defend. 
Nationalism and the national fragmentation of society, 
comprising the core of the policies of the South African 
government, theoretically (and historically) correspond 
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to the economic foundation of pre-capitalist and early- 
capitalist institutions, and not to the monopoly capital 
that holds sway in the economy of South Africa today. 
Monopolies have a vested interest in the international- 
ization of capital,* and not in the fragmentation of the 
economic and political structures into autonomous small 


parts. 


This contradiction is explained with somewhat of a shift 
in the focus of the policies of the office of P. Botha that 
has becoine evident of late. With the coming to power of 
this government simultaneously with the continuation of 
a policy of national differentiation of South African 
society, a course was taken toward the social division of 
the black population. The events of the first half of the 
1980s, and especially 1984-86, ieft the government no 


nst the regime and the like. The government 
even tried to make use of the unstable situation that 
arose after thy adoption of the constitution in 1984. The 

ing circles provoked appearances by racist extremists 
from among the black population, artificially fanning 
national hostility. Botha’s office is comnting on such 


from prison upon the condition that he renounce armed 
rul 


also based on the concepts of pluralism. In 
1977 American political scientist A. Lijphart published a 
book under the title “Democracy in Pluralistic Societies: 
A Comparative Exploration,” which set forth the basic 
provisions of the theory of “consocionalism,”* which 
later comprised the foundation of PFP political policy. 
“Consocionalism” proposes the creation of such a model 
of a state legal structure wherein the formation of a 
“union of political leaders” of all groups cf the country’s 


important issues, and the distribution of material 
resources and positions in government service are pro- 
posed to be handled in proportional dependence on the 
national composition of the population, and each racial 
and ethnic group would obtain broad autonomy within 
the framework of a unified state. The theory of “conso- 
cionalism” apropos of the conditions of South Africa 
was developed by PFP Chairman F. van Zyl Slabbert in 
a book he wrote in conjunction with the liberal political 
scientist D. Welsh.'° The principles they formulated for 





the state legal structure include the creation of a multi- 
racial supreme executiv: organ where all significant 
parties and organizations would be represented politi- 
cally, the introduction of universal election rights in the 
country, the formation of a parliament with the propor- 
tional representation of all population groups in it (dep- 
uties to it would have veto power), the publication of a 
“bill of rights” and the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination in South Africa. The creation of this 
system should be achieved via negotiations. The authors 
of these drafts hold unrealistic positions in feeling that 
the solution of the South African political problems can 
be achieved via the introduction of “voluntary apart- 
heid.” 


The crisis caused by the mass disturbances of the black 
population after the 1984 constitution went into effect 
led to a considerable activation of the politicians of the 
PFP. Party leaders undertook a series of attempts to 
arrange contacts with the leaders of the largest legal 
democratic social organization—the United Democratic 
Front (UDF)—and the leading ational-liberation orga- 
nization of South Africa—the African National Congress 
(ANC). The attempts of van Zyl Slabbert to take on the 
role of intermediary in negotiations with the opposition 
and the regime had already collapsed as early as the 
beginning of 1986 due to the inaccessibility of the latter. 
As a result, van Zyl Slabbert was forced to retire from the 
post of PFP leader, and then left the parliament as well, 
heading the Institute for a Democratic Alternative for 
South Africa. In July of 1987 this institute, with the aid 
of a number of Western public organizations, held a 
conference in Dakar with the participation of a delega- 
tion from the ANC. The delegation of white and colored 
figures (each of whom represented only himself) from 
South Africa was headed by van Zyl Slabbert, while the 
delegation of the ANC executive committee of 17 people 
was headed by the congress for Communica- 
tions with Public Opinion, T. Mbeki.'' The conference 
adopted a joint “Dakar Declaration” that conderned 
the apartheid regime and proclaimed as its goal the 
achievement of a “non-racial democracy in South 
Africe.”'* The Dakar conference showed that notwith- 
standing the worsexing of the struggle in South Africa, 
the possibility of peaceful negotiation continues to exist 
and that the ciief impediment on the path to them is the 
reluctance of the apartheid regime to begin such negoti- 
ations. 


The New Republic Party continues to have quite a strong 
ideological influence on some of the nationalists close to 
the government. It is thus of interest to analyze the 
program tenets of that party. In its recommendations 
presented to the governmental commission of A. 
Schiebusch,'* the NRP came out against the rule of 
individual groups only by virtue of their numerical 
preponderance and in favor of the division of Africans 
into “urban” and residents of the Bantustans, confeder- 
ation as the overall state structure and a federation in the 
“white” regions of the country. Overall, the views of the 
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are reduced to the “voluntary apart- 
heid” of the PFP with the inclusion of the urban African 
population in the “white” regions in this system. In 
relation to the rest of the African population, the NRP is 
for a continuation of Bantustanization and the creation 
of a confederation. The racist-idealistic position of the 
NRP, as well as those of the PFP and the NP, are based 


on the concept of constitutional pluralism. 


Some corrections in the plans for state development 
proposed by the NRP and PFP were made by the 
“Indaba” (“roundtable”) interracial conference that was 
held in Durban over 3 April-28 November 1986, orga- 
nized by representatives of those two parties. A draft for 
the unification of the province of Natal with the Ban- 
tustan of Kwazulu that was developed at the conference 


adoption by both chambers. Although this plan was 
rejected by the Botha government, which was at that 
time caught between the demands of the “verkrampte” 
and the “verlichte,” it visibly demonstrated to what the 
principles of “consocionalism” and pluralism that were 
actively propagated by the whites bourgeois-liberal par- 
ties in South Africa, as well as some political scientists 
and businessmen, came down. to. 


As opposed to the programs of the white liberals, the 
principles that comprise the foundation of the policies of 
the ultra-rightist parties—the CP and the RNP—in prac- 
tice coincide completely with the basic provisions of the 
old and unmodified program of the NP. Somewhat of a 
distinction in the approaches of these parties consists of 
the fact that the conservatives, without repudiating 
apartheid, acknowledge the necessity for at least the 
appearance of “reform,” while the advocates of the RNP 
are demanding a return to the society of “pure apart- 
heid” of the beginning of the 1960s. The ideologists of 
these parties pi opose the resolution of the contradictions 
that arise between “pure apartheid” and the tasks of 
capitalist development via the “restraint of growth” of 
the country’s economy at a level where its demands 
could be completely satisfied by local capital and white 
manpower.'* The reactionary and utopian nature of 
such propositions is obvious. The process of decline in 
the living standards of the whites associated with the 
gradual move away from apartheid in the socio-eco- 
nomic sphere after the reforms of the beginning of the 
1980s, however, is creating favorable soil for growth in 
the influence of these parties, as well as for the wide- 
spread dissemination among whites of the pro-fascisi 
sentiments propagated by organizations of the Afri- 
kaaner Resistance Movement type. 


This comparative analysis of the programs of the prin- 
cipal parties of the white population shows that there 
exist no plans for fundamental changes in the prevailing 


masses of the oppressed population of South Africa. 


Footnotes 


1. This name has been adopted in academic literature as 
most accurately reflecting the essence of the ideology of 
the party, although in literal translation it is called the 
“National” Party. 


2. For more detail on the evolution and social founda- 
tion of the NP see: V.I. Tikhomirov. The Party of 
Apartheid: The Socio-Political Evolution of the South 
African Nationalist Party. Moscow, 1987. 


3. The NP formally unites four seemingly independent 
parties: those of the Transvaal, Cape, Natal and Orange 
provinces. 


4. Created in 1981 (a !980 law) to plan constitutional 
policy, as well as to resolve disputed issues. See: Staats- 
koerant van die Republiek van Suid-Afrika. Vol 218. 
Cape Town, 12 May 82. 


5. Sunday Times. Johannesburg, | Dec 85. 


6. National Party. Feceral Congress for Freedom and 
Stability. Durban, 12th and 13th August 1986. Speeches. 
Mobeni, 1986. 


7. See the pre-election documents of the NP: Nasionale 
Party. Beginsels en Beleid van die Nasiorale Party. 
Fordsburg (Johannesburg), 1987; Nasionale Party. NP- 
Beleid: Die Feitel Verkiesing 6 Mei. Kaapstad, 1987. 


8. See: V.I. Lenin. Complete Collected Works, Vol 24, p 
124. 


9. From the Latin con—“together”"—and societas— 
“society.” See: A. Lijphart. Democracy in Plural Societ- 
ies: A Comparative Exploration. New Haven, 1977. 
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11. IDASA. Meeting the ANC, July 1987, Dakar. Johan- 
nesburg, 1987. 


12. See: The Republic of South Africa. Interim Report of 
—— 
ria, 1980. 


13. Sunday Tribune (Durban), 30 Nov 86; Weekly Mail 
(Johannesburg), 11 Dec 86. 


14. Die Konserwatiewe Party van Suid-Afrika. Program 
van Beginsels en Beleid. Soos Goedgekeur deur die 
Algemene van die KP van Suid-Afrika op 4 
Auguctes 1982 on Horsion op 27 Ottober 1984. Preerin 
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USSR in PRC's Historical Science of 1980s 
18070092e Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIK]I in 
Russian No 4, Jul-Aug 88 pp 113-122 


[Article by Yu.V. Chudoveyev under the rubric “Aca- 
demic Life”: “Historical Science in the PRC (First Half 
of the 1980s)”} 


ee Ce ee one Soave 
that the nature of the problems in the research of 
Chinese historians are in many of their aspects con- 
nected with the topical problems of contemporary China 
and the politics of the PRC leadership. The illumination 
of the history of the USSR occupies a special piace in this 
regard. Features on the history of the USSR take up, as 
an approximate estimate, 1 5-20 percent of all features in 
general history. Their topics can be divided into three 
areas. The first could include the group of works that 
were deemed to depict the Russian state in a biased 
spirit. The theme of articles in the second area relate to 
issues of the socio-economic development of Russia and 
the Russian revolutionary movement. The works in this 
area have the most academic-knowledge significance for 
the Chinese audience, since the authors are prosecuting 
the aim of really investigating the specific features of the 
historical past of the Russian peopie and to a certain 
extent comparing and juxtaposing some social phenom- 
ena iz the history of the two countries. Finally, the works 
in the third area are connected with the history of the 
USSR after the October Revolution. Here the principal 
attention of Chinese researchers is concentrated on the 
— of military communism, the agrarian policies of 
the Bolsheviks in the first years of Soviet power, Lenin’s 
fight against bureaucratism, the New Economic Policy, 
specific features of economic policy and class struggle in 





the 1920s, the implementation of industrialization and 
collectivization in the USSR and, finally, the intra-party 
struggle and the politics of the opposition in the 1920s 
(and first and foremost the activity of N.I. Bukharin’). 
The interest of Chinese historians in this period is no 
accident, as it is linked with the realities of today’s China 
and a desire to analyze and evaluate many issues of 
pomp og = | hetey op congue emguaaiastaag 
extract the needed lessons from them 


The revival of historical science in the PRC today is 
obvious: an expansion of the scope of academic-research 
activity and the organizational formulation of a many- 
thousand-strong detachment of historians are underway. 
It is too early today, of course, to draw final conclusions 
on the ultimate results of the processes that have devel- 
oped on the Chinese historical front in the first half of 
the 1980s. We are principally concerned with the “quan- 
titative” aspects of that process. The study of qualitative 
parameters naturally requires a more profound and 
comprehensive analysis. Such an analysis would espe- 
cially help in uncovering many negative elements in the 
current development of Chinese histori y, which 
has inherited a series of tixed concepts from the 1960s 
and 1970s and is continuing to develop them. Healthy 
trends would also be revealed at the same time con- 
nected with the democratization of science, an attitude 
toward history as a complex process and an aspiration to 
surmount the vulgar equating of class nature and histor- 
icism. 


Today’s shift in historical science is closely linked with 
the basic directions of contemporary politics. But at its 
heart is the natural desire of scholars to deepen academic 

of the historical process and approach the 
illumination of the phenomena of the past from the 
viewpoint of historicism. More favorable conditions 
currently exist for the further profound study of histor- 
ical science in the PRC. It seems expedient in this regard 
to establish permanent and efficient contacts between 
the USSR Academy of Sciences Oriental Studies Insti- 
tute and a number of the leading academic-research 
centers of the PRC for the exchange of specialists and the 
holding of joint creative discussions. 


Footnotes 


1. Several symposia have been devoted to the views of 
Bukharin, in the course of which the questions discussed 
have included the t of Bukharin’s ideas in 
1921-26, whether the fall of N.I. Bukharin was anecessity 
or by chance and contradictions in the economic views 
of Bukharin. 
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African and Oriental Studies at Kuban State 
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[Article by A.V. Achagu, N.I. Kirey and V.G. Kukuyan: 
“7 and Oriental Studies at Kuban State Univer- 
sity 


any solid traditions in either the realm of academic 
research or instruction in the Oriental-studies diszi- 
plines. Historians were thus invited to work at 
KubGU—N.L. Kirey from Rostov University (RGU), 
Yu.G. Smertin from the Africa institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and F.V. Vatulyan from MGIMO 
[Moscow State Institute of International Relations}— 
who essentially had to create anew a general course of 
instruction in the history of the countries of foreign Asia 
and Africa along with special courses and to set about the 
training of historians with an Oriental-studies bent. For 
these purposes they made use of the experience of 
African- and Oriental-studies scholars from other uni- 
versities and academic institutes (Oriental Studies and 
Africa). As early as 1975, course instruction in the 
general history of the countries of Asia and Africa was 
being accomplished, as a rule, by specialists also con- 
ducting academic-research work in a given area of sci- 
ence. The fi special courses could be taken start- 
ing in the 1980s: “Problems of Medieval Sub-Saharan 
Atrica” and “Spiritual Culture of the Peoples of Asia and 
Africa in the Middle Ages” (V.G. Kukuyan, Yu.G. 
Smertin), “Ideology of the Contemporary National-Lib- 
eration Movement in Africa” (Yu.G. Smertin), “Histo- 
riography of the Medieval History of the Countries of the 
Orient” and “Ethnography of Africa” (N.I. Kirey); 
“Socio-Economic Problems of the Developing Coun- 
tries” (Yu.V. Filippov); and, “Cultural and Religious 
Traditions of the Countries of the Orient and Modern 
Times” (F.V. Vatulyan). The instructors of the history 
Se oe eee ee 

ical recommendations and textbooks on history, ethnog- 
raphy and archaeology,' participate in all-union confer- 
ences of Oriental and African scholars and maintain 
close contacts with the specialists of academic centers 
and higher educational institutions in the USSR. 


The research work of the African- and Oriental-studies 
historians of the KubGU is coordinated by the Academic 
Council “Contemporary Problems of the Developing 
Countries” of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
USSR Academy of Sciences Academic Council on A fri- 
can Problems, as well as the section for Oriental studies 
that was created in the department of history and law 
within the framework of the North Caucasus Academic 


ne 
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China, Vietnam and India. 


5 and a series of brochures and have 
defended several master’s dissertations (Yu.V. Filippov, 
N.V. Ostapenko, Zh.-S. Tolno from “linea). The train- 
ing of graduate students, including from the African 
countries, is underway in the department. 


The interest of the university’s scholars in researching 
the history of the countries of foreign Asia, as well as 
their historical mutual relations with the peoples of our 
country and other peoples of the Orient, has grown 
stronger. Among the priority topics of academic work for 
Kuban archaeologists are thus the antiquity of the Sar- 
mato-Alan tribes (Iranian-language nomads), who 
played an important role in the ethnic history of peoples 
for the span of several centuries, as well as the Orienial 
world of ancient times and antiquity. T.M. Feofilaktova 
is developing the theme of the northwestern Caucasus in 
Russian-Turkish relations in the second half of the 18th 
century. A.V. Achagu and Z.S. Shelomentseva are also 
developing 1 in a Turkish-studies direction. F.V. Vatulyan 
is a the foreign policy of India in modern times 
and the historiography of that question, while A.S. 
Klinov and Chan Khan (Vietnam) are — the 
historiography and history of China and Vietnam 


The scholars of KubGU have had some positive results 
in academic-research and teachi work as 


well as in the training of African- and Oriental-atudies 
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personnel and in publishing. It will be necessary, under 


jarizi 
Vr ope app typ ate et pee 
ars of the country to KubGU to give lectures and 


thropological Classification of the Peo- 
and the Formations of Races. Krasno- 
idem. Derivation of Historical Names 
of Parts of the World, Countries and Peoples. Krasno- 

983; N.L. —~ Yu.G. Smertin, Yu.V. Filippov, 
and the Afro-Asian Countries: 


_ 
ged 
$2 


F 


iesony of the Anciont Wold in the Mauadle 
Ages. Krasnodar, 1987, 35 pp; et al. 


2. See, for example: N.I. Kirey. Algeria and France. 
1962-1971 (Problems of Economic and Political Rela- 
tions). Moscow, 1973; idem. The Trade Ties of Algeria 
with the Capita:ist and Socialist Countries.—Ac. works 
of KubGU. Issue 192. Krasnodar, 1975, pp 37-70; idem. 
Algeria: Economic Policy (1962-1974).—Ac. works 
KubGU. Issue 211. Krasnodar, 1976, pp 3-198; idem. 
The Poiicy of Industrialization and the Organization of 

ement and Control of Production in the Public 
Sector of the Industry of the ADPR (1965-1977).—The 
Arab Countries. History and Modern Times. Moscow, 


198.1, pp 126-155; Sete snegg mente toon 
pendent Algeria (Methodology, Sources, Historiogra- 
phy).—Historiographical Research in African and Ori- 
ental Studies. Krasnodar, 1986, pp 120-148. 


3. Yu.G. Smertin. Soviet Historiography on Ideological 

Problems of the National-Liberation Movement in Sub- 

Saharan Africa (Literature of the 1960s-1980s).—Histo- 

riographical Research in African and Oriental Studies, 

gli Smertin. Kwame Nkrumah. Moscow, 1987, 
12 pp. 


4. VG. Kukuyan. The Topic of the Caucasus and Algeria 


Ethnographic 
the North Caucasus. Krasnodar, 1984, pp 186-191; 
idem. At the Origi Studies. — 
NARODY AZII I AFRIKI, 1986, No 5, pp 72-77. 


5. V.M. Gotlober, L.F. Poluektov, Yu.V. Filippov. Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Socialist-Oriented Developing 
Countries. Krasnodar, 1973, 136 pp. 


6. See, for example: A.M. Zhdanovskiy. History of the 
Tribes of the Central Kuban Region in the 2nd Century 
B.C. to the 3rd Century A.D. (From Kurgan Burial 
Materials). Candidate’s dissertation. Moscow, 1985, 20 
pp; T.M. Feofilaktova. The Northwestern Caucasus in 
the Foreign Policy of Russia in 1 780-1783.—Proc. of the 
North Caucasus Academic Center of Higher Education. 
1980, No |, pp 68-74; A.V. Achagu. Soviet Historiogra- 
phy of the 1960s-1980s on Some Aspects of Agrarian 
Relations in the Ottoman Empire.—Historioraphical 
Research in African and Oriental Studies, pp 86-97; Z.S. 
Shelomentseva. The Interaction of Russian and Turkic 
Languages. Krasnodar, 1980; F.V. Vatulyan. The Bour- 
geois Parties of India on Soviet-Indian Relations 
(1960s).—Ac. Notes of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Oriental Studies Institute. Issue 3. Moscow, 1973, pp 
108-114; idem. Bigaro-indiyski vrzki prez 50-70-te 
godini na XX v.--Istoricheski pregled. Sofia, 1986, No 
3, pp 31-50; A.S. Klinov. The Problem of Sinocentrism 
in Illuminating the Bourgeois Sinology of the United 
States.—Histori ical Research in African and Ori- 
ental Studies, pp 163-173; Chan Khan. The Problem of 
the Formation of an Ethnic Chinese Community in 
_— in Vietnamese Historivgraphy.—Ibid., pp 173- 
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East Studies 
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[News items ut:der rubric “Chronological Notes” attrib- 
uted to V.T. Veselov, Ye.V. Perekhvalskaya, A.Yu. 
Rusakov, T.L. Strizhak, N.V. Yeliseyeva, V.V. Kushev, 
V.N. Kislyakov and B. Kazakov] 


[Excerpts] 











TajGU [Tajikistan State University] and AzGU [Azer- 





The academic council summarized the results of aca- 
demic activity in the realm of Oriental studies for 1987. 
to the com- 


n of the most significant research on the 


Gorky the USSR Academy of Sciences IMEMO [Insti- 
World Economics and Internationai Relations], 
the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of History, the 


studies scholars involved in the writing of a series of 
sections for the four-volume “History i 
are some from Leni and the union republics. Ref- 
ezence works on Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Vietnam, 
Australia, New Zealand, Oceania and North Korea 
among others are being creaied at the USSR Academy of 
Sciences USI [Oriental Studies Institute] through the 
joint efforts of scholars from the USSR Academy of 
Sciences IMSS, the USSR Academy of Sciences [Ya 
nstitute of Studies}, the USSR / cademy of 

; IMLI, MGU, the USSR Academy of Sciences 
LO [Leningrad Division] IE [of the Institute of Econom- 
ics] and institutes of Oriental studies i1 Armenia and 
Uzbekistan. 


A series of works was prepared in 1987 in conjunction 
with the scholars of academic institutes in Moscow and 
scientific-research institutes of union republics and uni- 
versities (MGU, LGU [Leninrad State University], 


(TajSSR Academy of Sciences II [Institute of History), 
“ the Period of Feudal 


studies institutions of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
OSI. A number of staff members of the institute have 
gone on to the academic and scholarly centers of the 
country to render academic and methodological assis- 
tance on various problems in Oriental studies. 
Sections and commissions of the Academic Council held 
33 conferences, plenary working conferences, seminars 
and symposia in Moscow and other cities of the Soviet 
Union in 1987. The commission for the study of the 
medieval and recent history of the countries of the 
foreign Orient held the working conferences “Problems 
in the Periodization of the Historical Process in the 
Orient” (January, Moscow) and “Problems of the Socio- 
Economic t of the Count, ‘es of the Orient in 
Recent Times” (February, Moscow) along with the aca- 
demic corferences “Key Problems in the History of the 
Orient. Initial Accumulation of Capital in Europe and 
the Orient” (May, Moscow)' and “State Structure in the 
Countries of the Orient in Recent Times” (June, 
Moscow).” 


The problems that were discussed at these meetings were 
exceedingly topical. They make possible not only a new 
illumination of individual aspects of the historical devel- 
opment of the countries of the Orient, but also the 
tracing of the origins of their appearance. Considerable 
attention wes devoted to various problems of history of 
transitional periods, as well as the effects of the environ- 
ment on the development of this or that regional struc- 
ture and questions of the mutual relations of “Western” 
and “Eastern” civilizations during medieval and recent 
times. 
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The commission to research and publish literary texts of 
“Bartoldov 


The coordination of Islamic research was accomplished 
in accordance with the comprehensive program of aca- 
demic work on topical problems of contemporary 
Islamic studies that was adopted at the 3rd All-Union 

ee ee ee ok ce 


Coordinating 
The program includes the development of over 100 


academic debate on the topic “Method of Historical and 
Typological Research of the Literature and Problems of 
National Distinctiveness in the Literature of the Orient” 

was also held. of Moscow, Leningrad, 


Kazakhstan, Latvia, Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Uzbe- 
kistan took part in the discussion. 


The conference of young academic staff members and 
graduate students “Topical Problems of Oriental Lan- 
gvage Studies” was held from November 30 through 
December 2 in Moscow. The problems of the historical 
study of the languages of the Orient, problems of linguis- 
tic typology, the role of semantics and pragmatics in 
linguistic descriptions and problems in discussing the 


structure of the languages of the Far East, Southeast Asia 
and the Near and Middle East were considered. Repre- 


ical and ; ” (organized by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Institute of Languages 
A paper on the problems of Japanese firms 


tion in the work of practical institutions. 


The Chinese Studies Section held its next annual 18th 
Academic Conference “Society and the State in China” 
on February 4-6 (Moscow).‘ 


The section on the countries of the Near and Middle East 
held two working conferences on the Kurdish 


Ideological Struggle 
in Turkey in the 1980s,” “Turkey Today” and “Literary 
Texts of the Ancient Turkic Writing on the Territory of 
the USSR” among others. 


Sanskrit scholars taking part in the work of the All- 
Union Conference of Buddhist scholars (November, 
Moscow) presented a series of papers devoted to specific 
features of studying Tibetan Sanskrit texts, which are 
important sources of the history of Buddhism. The 
history of Buddhist sctools in the Kushap era was also 
illuminated. The conference adopted a resoluiion on 
cataloging all Tibetan Sanskrit manuscripts that are 
preserved in the USSR. 


In October the USSR Academy of Sciences OSI held the 
conference “The Socio-Political Development of Thai- 
land in Mojern Times” and the anniversary “Rerikhov 
Readings” devoted to the 85th anniversary of the birth 
of that eminent scholar.° 


A series of organizational academic functions was held 
within the framework of the Academic Council that were 
devoted to the 70th anniversary of the Great October 
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The first two of the three second-generation concepts, 
reflecting (albeit in different fashion) the processes of 
capitalist development, rule oui all other paths (or direc- 
tions) of development and, with all of their powerful 
aspects, cannot in principle become the basis of a sum- 
mary synthesis; they are not even oriented toward such a 
synthesis, which has been set as the “triadic rhythm of 
theoretical knowledge.” Only the concept of a non- 
articulated secondary formation is oriented toward < 
synthesis of this type, since it assumes that the commu- 
nity of developing countries is constituted by two soci- 
etal principles (collectivist and private property)'? and is 
thus immanent, i.c. inner, and not under influence from 
without, and simultaneously generates divergent trans- 
formations. This concept thereby includes on a new and 
broader theoretical basis—as individual ones—the con- 
cepts of capitalist (in various versions) and non-capi- 
talist development, as well as depictions of other atten- 
dant versions of development. It also includes a 
first-generation theory: the concept of dependence is 
preserved to explain the mechanism of the disarticula- 
tion of institutions and modes of production; multi- 
institutionality is presented in the form of an idea (but 
not a concept) of the equal footing of various forms of 
social relations; transitionality, meanwhile, obtains a 
broader content (transition from a secondary to a ter- 
tiary macroformation). 


Both the logic of the triadic nature of the knowledge 
process and the advancement of the concept of the 
non-articulated secondary formation seemingly provide 
grounds to consider that the development of the theory 
of developing countries is entering a phase wherein the 
principal method of knowing is becoming synthesis and 
not analysis.'* This evaluation, however, would be pre- 
mature. The fact is that the resurrection of the idea of 
multiple formationality within the framework of the 
theory of developing countries—as a synthesis of ideas of 
multiple and unequivocal formationality—is made more 
difficult by the fact that up to now, plurality was 
explained by the diversity of the conditions of each 
country, i.e. this concept was essentially formulated at a 
lower level of the theory of the formation—at the level of 
its concretization. Only at that level could the ability of 
the community of developing countries to develop 
simultaneously in several different directions—despite 
the postulates of formation theory'*—be explained. By 
coming to the synthesis phase, a general theory thus 
should have solved the problem of the first stage of the 
process of theoretical knowledge, imparting a basic 
rather than an applied substantiation to the idea of 
plurality. A similar problem also arose in the case of the 
concept of the non-articulated secondary formation: in 
assuming the equal footing of alternative paths of devel- 
opment and the forms accompanying them, this concept 
came into contradiction with formation theory, or more 
precisely with the law of the successive replacement of 
formations. It turned out that devising a general theory of 


this problem. This theoretical situation could be defined 
as follows: analysis has ceased, while synthesis 
has not yet become the principal method of knowledge in 
this realm of social science, which is making the synthe- 
sis through summarization that is so essential extremely 
difficult. 


Toward a general theory of developing coun- 
tries. The concept of the non-articulated secondary for- 
mation, in my opinion, could be utilized as the founda- 
tion for this—summary—synthesis; its expansion into a 
suitable theory depends on what its correlation with the 
theory of formations and general sociological theory 
(historical materialism) overall will be. This problem of 
correlation is very acute: if it proceeds from the most 
general concept of the “formation” (the successive-stage 
replacement of steps, or successive progress by stages), 
then this concept, having noted the possibility of synthe- 
sis of individual partial theories, shifts to the level of a 
model making concrete the concept and the theory of the 
formation. And this signifies the acceptance—as a gen- 
eral idea—of unequivocal formationality in its versions 
of the capitaiist path and a rejection of a general theory 
of developing countries thereby. The problem of corre- 
lations is thus so much worse that the theory of forma- 


be possible only outside formation theory. And this con- 
tradiction is no accident: it seems that the theory of the 
formation in its most general form (leaving aside the 
identification of individual formational elements) does 
not permit an understanding of the profound reality of 
either the colonial or the post-colonial world, while its 
recognition as a general theoretical framework for study- 
ing the developing countries is the tribute paid by 
research on the developing countries to this theory by 
virtue of its persistence as a most important component 
of old—before the era of restructuring—historical-mate- 
rialistic knowledge. 


Without touching here on the problems of pre-colonial 
societies and the “Asian mode of production” as going 
beyond the framework of the view of the subject of a 
theory of the developing countries I am considering, I 
would emphasize that Marxist thought of the 20th cen- 
tury, having preserved the Marxian concept of the 
extremely contradictory development of the colonial 
world, acknowledged the possibility of its transforma- 
tion in two social forms—through capitalism (M.iN. Roy) 
and non-capitalism (V.I. Lenin), which was also consol- 
idated in the political practices of the communist and 
national-liberation movement ("nd Comintern Con- 
gress, 1920).'° In my opinion, having postulated its 
dualistic development as a phenomenon of the colonially 
dependent world overall rather than of individual coun- 
tries, Marxist practice has ascertained a violated of the 
Marxist theory of formational development. Postwar 
development (1950s-1970s) has provided even more 
significant deviations from the postulates of the theory 
of formations'® 
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1. The transformation of the developing countrics was 
clearly manifested as a dualistic and thus non-stage process. 


2. The tendency toward regression (relative), despite 
progressive shifts, has grown so much stronger (hunger, 
for example) that it has adopted the nature and scope of 
a particular world probiem (“dSackwardness”). 


3. Formations have appeared that are difficult to identify 


4. The formational delimitation of paths of development 
has not undermined the community of coun- 
tries, but has proceeded in parallel with its consolidation 
and institutionalization. 


These digressions of reality from formation theory (or 
anomalies from the point of view of that theory) 
reflected some fundamental properties of the object, and 
moreover not only “individual” ones, but universal ones 
as well, expressing not only a specific feature of the 
universal, but also the universality of the particular.’ 
The influence of world processes characteristic of the 
contemporary era had an effect on the properties of the 
latter type—world scientific and technical revolution, 
the co-existence of two systems and the birth of a world 
community with its own specific (global) problems. The 
role of ideal factors (science among others) in the system 
of new productive forces is growing to the extent of the 
development of world scientific and technical revolu- 
tion, which signifies (at the very least) a relativization of 
the primacy of material production and material mech- 
anisms of determination in the processes of social evo- 
lution. This foundation of formational development is 
thus becoming limited: the influence cf material produc- 
ticn and material mechanisms is more and more condi- 
tioned and mediated by the action of other factors and 
mechanisms determining social development in any 
case. The co-existence of world systems under the con- 
ditions of military scientific (or military-space today) 
revolution is becoming the inevitable and sole means for 
the survival of humanity, and it is not reduced to a 
temporary situation of “transition” from one forma- 
tional era to another. The stage-by-stage replacement of 
formations in a context of military-space revolution 
cannot be just a means of development, but also a means 
of the survival of mankind; it can also become a path to 
its destruction. The way out of the dead end of forma- 
tionality that has been detected bears within it the 
worldwide historical process itself, which, engendering 
various mechanisms of internationalization (contacts, 
production, culture), thereby creates the preconditions 
for relations of a world-systemic order and calls to life a 
new type of contradiction at the level of those relations— 


the so-called global problems. 


All of these processes are reflected in the fate of the 
community of developing countries, but overall it dem- 
onstrates the limiied nature—on a worldwide scale—of 


formationality as a historically special type or mode of 
ascending (progressive 


mare of tesuatien Gioory 60 8 cont tor Queen Gases 


today just by moving beyond 
theory as a result of just this limited nature. 


“Going beyond the bounds” of formation theory is being 
realized in the development of a theory of developing 
countries at the level of general sociological'*® 

with its problems of society overall and types of it that 
have today been “rehabilitated” in historical-material- 
istic knowledge (the works of Yu.K. Pletnikov and V.N. 
Shevchenko among others). In any case, with such a 
vision the intrinsically historical-materialistic (general 
sociological) theory is not exhausted by formation the- 
ory, which corresponds entireiy to contemporary aspira- 
tions to enrich historical materialism, having developed 
those elements of its structure that do not take shape in 
the concept of the formation (say, the theories of culture 
and the personality}. At the new level of knowledge, the 
basic subject of a theory of developing countries 
becomes either a specific social entity in its historically 
different forms, a type of cultural activity or a type of 
personality (if we divide the problems of culture and the 
personality). In any of these treatments of the subject, its 
research requires a theory of the formation: the latter is 
essential but insufficient for the solution of the problems 
of the developing countries due to the limited power of 
summarization. In other words, formation theory is not 
jettisoned with the move to a new levei of knowledge of 
the developing countries, it is relativized and trans- 
formed from a tool of universal cognitive force into a 
partial method of cognition. 


In view of the current state of knowledge about the 
developing countries, the development of a general the- 
ory of them on this—conditionally—superformational'® 
level is sooner realized on the basis of a socio-historical 
approach than a cultural-studies or socio-anthropolog- 
ical one. The latter is hardly suited to objective. The 
second is insufficiently divided in its general theoretical 
(“spiritual prod:ction”) and concrete disciplinary func- 
tions; it is moreover impossible to find some fundamen- 
tal traits of the community of developing countries as a 
whole (by reason of cultural distinctions within the 
framework of it) on the basis of it. 
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The socio-historical approach, on the contrary, can, 
using the Marxian idea of the “community” (Gemein- 
wesen), rely on the concept of the dualistic community,”° 
as well as a number of other ideas and concepts that are 
selected proceeding from their conformity to the key 


Medovoy and V.A. Yashkin); the idea of the equal 
footing of institutions (in the concept of multi-institutio- 
nality of A.I. Levkovskiy) and the traits of the commu- 
ON Se ern. Sone 

the multiple-criteria approach of V.L. Sheynis); the idea 


of the “combined society” from “The Evo- 
lution of Oriental Societies...”); and, the concepts of the 
“development mechanism” and “the interconnection of 
economics and the social entity” (see: “The Developing 
Countries: Economic Growth and Social Progress”). All 
of these tenets and principles can be included in an 
initial concept that can theoretically be called the concept 
of secietal dualism (see: “The Developing Countries in 
= — World: Unity and Diversity.: Moscow, 
1983). 


Very close to it in essence is the idea of non-formational 
development. It was interpreted, however, in such a way 
that the lack (still) of the traits of the capitalist formation 
in the developing countries in the face of the impossibil- 
ity (by now) of the emergence of the socialist formation, 
while the community of developing countries had been 
broken up into parts, one of which was already not 
formational (multi-institutional, backward, dependent), 
while the other was already formational (primari? ' in the 
channel of capitalist development); the process or devel- 
opment is reduced to the replacement of non-formatio- 
nality with formationality. This dichotomous picture of 
the community of developing countries was based on the 
substitution of the problem of formationality as a type 
(mode) of development with the problem of concrete 
formational identification. Such a substitution became 
possible (and moreover essential) insofar as a concept of 
the formation had until recently not been formulated at 
all in formation theory itself. 


In the process of the changes occurring in domestic 
philosophical and historical-materialistic thought, cer- 
tain preconditions have taken shape that “work” in a 
general theory of developing countries. The latter relies 
not only on special academic knowledge (the concept of 
societal dualism and a number of other ideas), but also 
on preconditions in the sphere of philosophical and 
historical-materialistic theory. These include an under- 


standing of the movement as an aggregate of processes in 
which regression and turnabout are on an equal footing 


with progress, a recognition of several treatments of the 
concept of the “formation” in the works of K. Marx, the 
concept of the socio-economic formation in general, an 

ing of the interconnection of the social entity 
and the formation as generic and specific concepts, an 
analysis of social production in its three hypostases 
eS Se a ee 

of determination that differ in their thrust 
(unequivocal. probabilistic) and nature (economic, non- 

economic).?' The important preconditions also contain 


their subject). Such are the constituent elements (societal 
Gualism and ideas close to it) and preconditions for 
general theoretical knowledge of the developing coun- 
tries (or, formulated more precisely, its highest level). 


Before moving on directly to the basic provisions of the 
general theoretical concept, it is necessary to dwell 
briefly on a most important methodological 

the correlation of the historical and the logical. It arises 
at two points: in determining the beginning (initial) 
boundary of the subject and correlating the internal and 
external factors of its objective reality. The logical and 
the historical coincide to the extent that the initial 
boundary is the colonial expansien of the West into 
pre-colonial societies.22 Matters are more complicated 
with the second point: external factors determined the 
formation of the object itself, and we, it would seem, 
should begin the study namely with those that would 
have violated the logic of cognition. The problem can be 
resoived in this manner: external factors are considered 
not in their purely external objective reality, but rather 
as internalized properties of the object. After analysis of 
such immanent, i.c. internal, properties, it is justified to 
consider external factors as well, but now in the form 
that they take on as the external environment of the given 
object. An exposition of the concept should thus be 
broken down into two basic parts: a description of the 
immanent properties (genesis, functioning, dynamics) 
and an analysis of the influence of the environment on 
the object under study. The concept itself is set forth as 
follows: the basic parameters of the community of devel- 
oping countries, the categories associated with them, 
substantive features, and remaining problems of study. 
The object is considered successively in such important 
aspects as genesis (the mode of appearance and time 
measurements), the mode of social organization, the type 
and scope of the community, elements and methods of 
interaction among them and dynamic processes, as well 
as their possible ultimate results. 


Specific Features of the F and 
Ce be po ae ae ee ey 
Genesis and specific nature of time. The genesis (mode of 


appearance) of our object—the community of the devel- 
oping countries—is different in principle from that 
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which is postulated in formation theory, since the com- 
munity of developing countries arises not in a process of 
successive-stage replacement of formational articula- 
tions, but in the interaction of polar formations—both 
on the plane of their place in the five-part formational 

“ladder” (capital and “barbaric backwardness”)”* and 
on the cultural plane. In the course of expansion outside, 
capital not only modifies, but also directly creates new 
“editions” of “barbaric backwardness” (for example, 
“Yavan communism”), slavery (West Indies) and feu- 
dalism (latifundios in Latin America). in the course of 
such a genesis, an inversion of major formational artic- 
ulations (capitalism—pre-capitalism) and their inner 
subdivisions (“monopoly capitalism—pre-monopoiy 
capitalism,” per Aya de la Torre, and “imperialism— 
capitalism” per B. Warren) is not manifested alone. 
Insofar as the reproduction of capital (within the frame- 
work of a certain type of emerging world division of 
labor) is conditioned by the reproduction of pre-capi- 
talist forms in a new “edition” (and vice versa), in this 
case it is not only the principle of stages that is violated 
in this or that form (say, through inversion), and the 
“European type of stages” is irreproducible (V.L. 
Sheynis), ae ake onan a cae ae 
principle of stages. This method of appearance also 
possesses a particular socio-historical time that is devoid 
of ascending vector singularity (time-arrow) and is real- 
ized in several directions with different vectors (i.e. have 
the look of a time-pulse). This specific nature of the time 
measurement has an effect on all remaining aspects of 
the object: from the interconnection of its constituent 
and forming elements to the type of development.”* A 
description of the genesis requires the solution of mae 
theoretical problems. First of all, its specific nature is not 
exhausted by the generally accepted theory of the deci- 
sive role of “external factors” in this process: a reference 
to the role of the external “environment” is essential but 
insufficient, since it does not permit the distinction of 
the community of the developing countries from the 
countries of the so-called second echelon of capitalism 
(see: “The Evolution of Oriental Societies...””). This 
factor should therefore be supplemented with an indiva- 
tion of a lack of stages, which radically alters the nature 
of this object and makes it possible to bring the first and 
second echelons of capitalism beyond the bounds of it. 
Second, it is necessary to pose the question of the initial 
boundary of the community of developing ccuntries: 
despite the tendency to remove its “origins” into the 
deep past—to “Oriental society”—I date the beginning 
of this process at colonization, since the community of 
developing countries had not generated either the devel- 
opment, or the more so the disintegration, of “Oriental 
society.””° Such can be considered only a condition or a 
precondition, but in no way the origin of the emergence 
of the community of developing countries, a condition 
that was, albeit essential, far from sufficient (compare 
the southern United States). The problem of the initial 
boundary can be solved more precisely by determining 
the mode of social organization of the community of 
developing countries. 


Mode of social organization. The nature of the commu- 
nity of the developing countries already cannot be 
defined in terms of productive relations by virtue of the 
level of abstraction (super-formational) that has been 
adopted. We will therefore be unable to express the 
organization (integral nature) of this community through 
the interaction of two types of productive i clations— 
capital and “barbaric backwardness”—cither, but we 
should rather seek more general categories. Such catego- 
ries are societal, i.e. organizing society overall, the 
“origins” are collectivist and property-owning, as 
employed by K. Marx in analyzing the rural commune. 
Their transference from the Gemeinwesen to the devel- 
oping countries has already been substantiated,”* and it 
is enough to note here that there are no “origins,” as is 
sometimes felt, that are a purely axiological (value) 
category, but there is a “synthesized” description of 
social relations that combines evaluative-axiological and 
theoretical-cognitive functions, as is characteristic, for 
example, of the category of “alienation.”?’ Proceeding 
from the specific nature of the genesis of the community 
of developing countries, it can be considered that it is 
constituted of these “origins,” which were historically 
provided from without (property-owning) and within 
(collectivist in its Asian-patriarchal form) respectively. 
Dualism distinguishes this type of social organization 
from monist formations”*, another distinction consists 
of the fact that this dualism is also stageless, as are all 
other elements or relations of the community of the 
developing countries, and therefore the alternatives here 
do not constitute clearly expressed successive stages. The 
combination of these “origins,” their mutual intertwin- 
ing, andespecially the internalization of the property- 
owning “origin,” is also the prime mover of the dynam- 
ics of the community of developing countries. The 
category “origin” has an undoubted heuristic value, 
since it makes it possible to note the impossibility of 
still-unknown forms of both “origins” and combinations 
of them (for example, of the type of state capitalism). 
The category of stageless dualism is also useful on the 
level that it can become a point of departure, if not for 
the solution of the problem of the actual historical 
boundary of the community of developing countries, 
then for an understanding of how pre-colonial and 
colonial societies are linked together. The nature of the 
former can be expressed through the category of natural- 
organic dualism, and the latter through the category of 
socio-non-organic dualism. Both the historical continu- 
ity and the historical schism of these types of societies 
can be considered through the prism of the replacement 
of these two types of dualism. This will make it possible 
to avoid two widespread errors: the direct removal of 
colonial society from a pre-colonial state (with references 
to their historical ties) and the transference of the traits 
of the colonial state (multi-institutionality, dualism) 
onto “Oriental society.”?° The relations among the con- 
stituent “origins” are relations of alienation, the subject 
of which are the attributes of the collectivist “origin” 
(social functions and interests, values, needs, social 
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labor, national and other, including Third World, iden- 


tive style of thought and quasi-universal values among 
). 


The spatial aspect. Since the “origins” that constitute the 
community of the developing countries are realized in 
the processes of world expansion and world interchange, 
the community itself is not reduced to contacts among 
social entities (a term of Yu.I. Semenov), dut is a 


internationalization (contacts and structures) and a spe- 
cial entity for the articulation of this structural and 
procedural integrity (the world community). In its first 
historical form, it is a function of the world capitalist 
system and appears as a periphery of it; its second 
historical form has an effect on the processes of interac- 
tion of the two world systems and within the framework 
of the world community, including the community of the 
developing countries and both systems; in each of its 
forms it strives toward autonomy. The community of the 
developing countries does not rule out other, smaller 
articulations in its structure (regions, pan-regions, coun- 
tries, international associations) and comes forth as 
super-societal, i.e. defined through the interaction 
between the different social organisms and the mode of 
formation of those entities, just part of which are the 
essence of truly national formations subject to consider- 
ation at more specific stages of research. 


Elements (essential relations). The rudimentary makeup 
of the community of developing countries—aside from 
its constituent “origins”—includes two types of social 
relations—capitalist and pre-capitalist—the presence of 
which is essential and sufficient for the functioning of 
that community. These types of essential relations are 
only analogous to the relations of the corresponding 
specific formations, since as opposed to the latter they 
are devoid of stage definity. They also correlate with 
these formationally defined relations, as, say, industrial 
slavery in the United States in the 19th century with 
slavery in antiquity, or as latinfundism in Latin America 
in the 19th century with the same slavery and with 
Western European feudalism. In other words, capitalism 
in the community of developing countries of the era of 
colonial dependence is not the normal stage ofcapital- 
ism, but a unique traditionalized capitalism, in the same 
way as the pre-capitalist relations are not so much pre- as 
non-capitalist relations that are a modification, form or 
emanation of capitalism as a world system. As it is 
erroneous to equate these complexes (in the terms of 
modernization theory) with “contemporary” and “tradi- 
tional,” it is also erroneous to see “clusters” of modes of 
production (capitalist and pre-capitalist) in the commu- 
nity of developing countries. A common methodological 


error lies at the basis of both of these symmetrically 
erroneous equations: the social relations are investigated 
only in their substationary form, outside of time mea- 
surement. And so elements of the community of devel- 
oping countries are transformed forms of the relations, 
transformed not only on a temporal plane (stageless- 
ness), but on a functional plane as well (capital in the 
function of pre-capital; the community in the function of 
goods producer). 


Mode of interconnections. The transformed nature of the 
elements of the community of developing countries is 
also manifested in the specific nature of the functioning 
of the mechanisms of their mutual contacts, which are 
constructed in a parallel rather than sequential mode. 


broadly, awarenesses—of economic or social existence) 
and the synthesis of the basic varieties of social relations 
(non-capitalist and capitalist; quasi-traditional and qua- 
si-contemporary). The emergence of productive relations 
before the state of their integrity (institutions), the trans- 
formation of institutions into modes of production and 
the latter into homogeneous formations arethus prob- 
lematical. This specific feature is manifested at the 
current stage of growth of capitalism as well and has been 
recorded by researchers (G.K. Shirikov, V.G. Rastyan- 
nikov) as “poly-stage capitalism,” which in the terms 
used here is a manifestation of a stageless existence of all 
forms of capital. A parallel type of interconnections 
makes the norm of the functioning of the community of 
developing countries into not a synthesis, but a symbio- 
sis; whence not so much a “lack of coordination” (as is 
erroneously .cted in the literature on developing coun- 
tries) of certain types of relations (social entity—econ- 
omy) as their coordination by means of multiple-stage 
mechanisms, including a large quantity of links with the 
functions of contact, mediation and transformation 
(transformations or reformations). This orients us 
toward the rejection of thinking that relies on “unbroken 
and unmediated opposites,”*' and a transition to think- 
ing able to represent the object in all the wealth of its 
articulations, interconnections and transformations. 


Type of differentiation (the problem of “spheres”). The 
stagelessness (timelessness) of the genesis of the commu- 
nity of developing countries and the dualism constitut- 
ing, it together with the effect of the mechanism of 
dependence, markedly alter the processes that differen- 

tiate certain types of relations from others (economics— 
politics—ideology; basis—superstructure) in this com- 
munity. These relations, of course, are functionally and 
structurally specialized within the community of devel- 
oping countries and in this sense are distinguished from 
each other by the differentiation of certain types of social 
relations as “spheres” or “levels” of the social entity, 
since the operative mechanisms functioning in parallel 
fashion determine the growing intertwined and built-in 
nature of these specialized relations. The specialization 
of “spheres” without their consolidation in the form of 
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“levels” of the social entity is conditioned and charac- 
teristic of the modern social entity in general (under the 
conditions of world scientific and technical revolution) 
by the relativity of the articulation of it on the basis and 
runs throughoutfor all types of relations, i.e. the basis is 
not reduced to productive relations, while the super- 
structure to non-economic ones, as the converse: produc- 
tive relations are not exhausted by their basis function, 
or non-economic ones by their superstructure function. 
As a result, the community of developing countries, as 
opposed to traditional communities, is functionally spe- 

cialized, but a8 opposed to other (Western) types of 
contemporary social entity, is not differentiated into 
autonomous subsystems; the effects of the mechanisms 
of alienation and the reaction to them more and more 
strengthen this “specialized non-differentiality” charac- 
teristic of the social entity of the community of develop- 
ing countries. This conception, however, is in need of 
more precise postulation of the question of spheres and 
their existence as levels of the social enti j and the types 
of relations essential for the given entity’? or determin- 
ing it (by analogy, for example, with politics in ancient 
society or religion in feudal society), which ultimately 
goes back to the nature of the given community (its 


non-Organic nature). 


Genotype. This theoretical-descriptive depiction of the 
genesis and functioning of a community of developing 
countries is summarized in a description of its 

formed by the “gens” of stagelessness and duality, which, 
in my Opinion, is more precise, since definitions of this 
object as a heterogeneous, conglomerative or “sum- 
mative” one do not make it possible to reveal the unique 
nature of the formation under consideration. I would 
emphasize that this non-organic genotype took shape in 
the colonial era. The view (B.I. Slavnyy) of the commu- 
nity of developing countries as a formation possessing a 
“traditional social model” with colonial heredity? is 
thus excluded here, as is the description of the develop- 
ing countries th a “social genotype of the Orient” 
(Yu.K. Ostrovityanov). If the pre-colonial “gens” con- 
tains the genotype (dualism) as it is understood here, 
then it is in modified form.** 


Dynamics of the community of countries. The 
transition from the study of the genotype to the study of 
ype ae ating me significance not only on the plane 
, but also for devising a non-contradic- 
cary Gan Gheiry of Goveheging eontorten, It is namely 
this approach, however, that comprises the =, 
judging by the gaping logical gap between an analysis of 
and post-colonial societies. Thus, in “The Eve- 
ie "a Oriental Societies...,” colonial society iv 
described as a formed “co-existence of formationally 
diverse elements” and, at the same time—which, in my 
opinion, is ruled out—postulates its development (basi- 
cally via state tools) as a one-way and unequivocal 
process. I will try to remove this contradiction, without 
the resolution of which, I repeat, an integral peng 
theory of thedeveloping countries is impossible.*° 


non-Organic or, more precisely, stageless-dualistic geno- 
type also determines the specific nature of the dynamics 
of the community of developing countries: it appears 
devoid of self-development**—as that aggregate of pro- 
cesses and types of movement in which ascending or 
progressive movement (from the simple to the complex, 
from the lower to the higher) is just one of its possible 
varieties. Progress as a type of dynamic for the commu- 
nity of developing countries is accompanied by “devia- 
tions” (see: “The Countries: Economic 
Growth and Social Progress”) and movements of other 
types, but in scope and significance they do not look to 
be simply deviations (dead ends, stagnation, backward, 
cyclical or directionless movement); all of these are 
components of the moverrent of the community of 
developing countries and its transformation equivalent 
to progress. Progress is in turn realized, as a rule, 
according to the principle of so-called regressive sur- 
mounting ting ("supposed return to the old,” according to 
V.I. Lenin*’). Such an aggregate of dynamic processes is 
more correctly defined as transformation than “devel- 
opment” (one method of movement) or “transition,” 
especially because its “end” point is presented as several 
equally possible social forms. 


Such an ultimate state of the processes of transformation 
is conditioned once again by the stageless-dualistic gen- 
Otype, which imparts to it the appearance of a multitude 
of processes with differing historical vectors—alterna- 
tive and attendant (see: “The ing Countries in 
the Modern World: Unity and Diversity”). The multiple, 
multi-directional and multi-valued (equivalent) nature 
of these processes expresses the historical relativity of 
each of them and their reversibility (as testified to by the 
experience of the ccllectivist transformations in the 
PRC, non-capitalist development in Egypt and capitalist 
modernization in Iran). The structures that arise in the 
course of such transformations (“development struc- 
tures”) are not only plentiful (polymorphous), but are 
also similar to each other (isomorphs), as is shown by an 
analysis of bureaucratic capitalism.”* The dynamics of 
the community of developing countries, taking into 
account the multiple and multi-directional nature of the 
processes of transformation and the relativity and rever- 
sibility of all of the versions of it, appear to be probabi- 
listic—distinct both from statistical-probabilistic and 
strictly deterministic dynamics. It is now becoming 
understandable that the results of such movement are set 
by the very probabilistic nature of the movement of the 
community of developing countries and cannot be 
explained by references to the “unusual diversity of 
conditions” of the developing world or influences on it 
from without. 


I would emphasize that among a series of ultimate states, 
social forms that are more or less homogeneous and 
integral are possible (more precisely, probable). It is 
namely on that basis that the conclusion is drawn, as a 
rule, that these or those formational systems whose 
nature does not differ fundamentally from the nature of 
world formational systems (capitalism in a number of 
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developing countries, for example) arose in the course of 
the transformation of the community of developing 
ee ee 
tion wholes and—moreover. 

ing this possibility from the mode of transformation 
(stageless and probabilistic)’® of the community of 
developing countries, we do not have sufficient grounds 
to equate scuh formations with the organisms of forma- 
tional procedure. One cannot agree with such evalua- 
tions in the face of reservations of the sort that the 
formations arise just as part of the developing countries, 
while the remaining body (of countries? population?) 
remains (still) outside the processes making the forma- 
tions. These reservations contradict the descriptions of 
the genotype and the dynamics of the community of 
developing countries that are being proposed here. 


The equation of homogeneous wholes with formations, 
in my opinion, is based on a distortion of the concept of 
“formation,” namely with a premature (and, of course, 

implicit) reduction of this category to an expression of 
just one aspect of the object—its substantiality—and the 
determination of its formational identity. The specifi- 
cally dynamic aspect of the concept of the “formation” is 
entirely removed from it with such a treatment: the 
mode of expansion (ascending progressive movement), 
correlation of articulations in this movement (succes- 
sive-stage) and mode of replacement of these articula- 
tions (strictly deterministic—one-way and unequivocal). 
We cannot find one of these fundamental dynamic traits 
of the concept of the “formation” in the course of 
transformation of the community of developing coun- 
tries, where, as was noted above, progress is equivalent 
to regression, the principle of stagelessness rules and the 
replacement of “qualities” occurs in the form of multi- 
directional and diverse movements. Finally, the growing 
homogeneous wholes are the result of a 

bilistic process, and not the essential by-products of the 
one-way, unequivocal and strictly deterministic move- 
ment that is formational development. We are therefore 
dealing with non-formational formations or——in a softer 
form—formations that have been created by a non-forma- 
tional method that are close to formations embodying the 
natural historical process,*' like artificial rubber to nat- 
ural rubber,*? in these homogeneous wholes. 


Such a view of some of the possible results of the 
transformations of developing countries seems produc- 
tive. First and foremost because it points out the marked 
differences of these quasi-formations from world sys- 
temic analogues and thus points toward the revelation of 
the specific contradictions between—theoretically— 
“natural” and “artificial” formations. The existence of 
both types of formations reflects, if not the withering 
away, then the limited nature and historical limitedness of 
the formational type of development. 


The latter is also confirmed by the appearance of quasi- 
formations or formations created in a non-formational 
manner. In its most general form, this reflects the con- 
tradiction between the structural (substantive) and the 


dynamic aspects of formationality that form the inter- 
nally limited nature of this mode of development. 
Whence the necessity of delimiting new historical modes 
of development that move toward the replacement of 
formationality (including—and especially—on a global 
scale). Quasi-formationality also resolves the paradox 
noted by V.L. Sheynis: “The communities of East and 
West, advancing at different times from different points 
and moving along various trajectories, are encountered 
at a common point in contemporary capitalism.” This 
“encounter” here looks like a meeting of analogues or 
similarities among which there is such a commonality as 
there is among non-organic and organic products. 


And so, in the aggregate (genesis, functioning and 
dynamics), a description of the community of develop- 
ing countries in its initial historical state looks like this: 
a non-organic and non-historical formation possessing a 
stageless-dualistic genotype and probabilistic mode of 
transformation: this is a community and not a structure 
(if we acce,t that a structure is an invariant, then the 
community of developing countries is an astructural 
community, i.e. does not have in principle some definite, 
unequivocal core). The question arises of to what extent 
such a community is modified upon entering into inter- 
action with the external environment—world forma- 
tional systems—and becoming 2 component of the world 
community as a whole. 


The community of developing countries in the external 
world environment. The transition to these problems 
requires some methodological elaborations. First of all, 
is this community comparable with world formational 
systems, and second, what is the world community? The 
solution to the first problem is obvious: the formation 
and the non-formational community in and of them- 
selves are not comparable. The solution of the second is 
more complex, since a conception of the world commu- 
nity has not yet been developed. In my understanding, it 
is a formation having as its foundation the aggregate of 
relations established among formational and non-forma- 
tional communities, but the relations that cannot be 
reduce to the interconnections of these components (i.e. 
their interchange). The relations arising on this (plare- 
tary) level are relations on the score of devising new, 
non-formational, types of development on a world scale, 
development resolving the contradictions of that level 
(so-called global problems). Within the framework of 
this—global—community, ali of its components are 
comparabie, notwithstanding the differences of both 
societal organizations (two monist and one dualistic), 
“classes” (organic and non-organic), and formational 
qualities. The activity of mankind in devising a new and 
really universal and genuinely civilized mode of devel- 
opment that not only goes beyond the bounds of forma- 
tionality, but surmounts it, albeit on different founda- 
tions—organic (in world formations) and non-organic 
(in the community of Geveloping countries) with the 
disintegration of the limited nature of one order into the 
limited nature of another order (in world formations) or 
with the breakup of non-organic—organic natures, 
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system on its analogues in the developing world is more 
unequivocal, although its influence on the i 

countries proceeding along the capitalist path can dimin- 
ish their homogeneity, as can the influence of the world 


community in its specific genotype. It is evidently well- 
founded to conclude that the influence of both world 
formational systems (doth separately and in their mutual 
contacts) gives no decisive impetus whatsoever to the 
transition from potential to actual quasi-formational 
entities. It is true that with this conclusion we are not 
taking into account the formation of intrinsic mecha- 
nisms of economic growth in the developing countries 
(see: “The Developing Countries: Economic Growth and 
Social Progress”), since such comprise the subject of 


subsequent stages of research. Whereas this influence 
basically undermines neither the genotype nor the mode 
of transformation of the community of developing coun- 
tries, the various processes of differentiation among 
countries must be considered—once again within the 
framework of the given level of analysis*’-—as an expres- 
sion not of the collapse of the community, but rather of 
intrinsic reproduction or—at the t 
beyond its boundaries. The latter phenomenon has an 
extremely specific form when this or that link, being an 
element of the community of developing countries, is 
linked at the same time not only with world formations, 
but also becomes part of their reproductive processes 
(especially the world capitalist system), or else is simul- 
taneously coupled with both world formational systems. 
The appearance of entities with such triple affiliation has 
not yet taken on significant scope, but it seems promis- 
ing, since the foundations (preconditions?) for the rela- 
tions of the global community are taking shape thereby. 





Leaving aside the undoubtedly important theoretical 
problem of the components of the world community, I 
ee ete ete ante al 
of developing countries at this global level is not at all 
reduced to whether the potential quasi-formational enti- 
ties will become reality or not. The problem consists of 
the transformation of the very type of the community of 
developing countries itself from non-organic to organic. 
The link between the solution of this problem (the 
transformation of the community of developing coun- 
tries from non-organic into an object of an organic class) 
and the emerging global community“ are conditioned 
by the nature of the community of developing countries 
as a non-Organic formation, in other words, a formation 
that is not self-sufficient. The community of developing 
countries is thus in need of this global formation of 
mankind: but the latter in turn is in need of it as an 
individual component equal to its other components— 
the world formational systems. The devising of a new 
non-formational type of development and the creation of 
a genuine (universal) civilization is impossible without 
the community of developing countries, since that also 
assumes the elimination of trends toward leveling and 
quasi-universality and a need for diversity in world 
civilization. It must also be acknowledged that in becom- 
ing a function of the world community, the community 
of developing countries in this sense does not differ from 
other components of it: in our time not a single world 
systemic formation, including world formations, is self- 
sufficient—only the world community overall and 
“world development” is.** The advantages of each of its 
parts will correspondingly be measured not by their 
ability to solve intrinsic problems (formational, quasi- 
formational), but rather by their contribution to the 
resolution of contradictions and problems at the global 
level, i.e. first and foremost the solution of the problem 
of the survival of mankind, which is the highest measure 
in evaluations of the comparative progressivity of each 
of the constituent elements of the world community. 
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The concept that has been advanced also shows what the 
basic complexi ; ; 


transformation of the community of developing coun- 
tries into an organic and hisiorical community; such a 
transformation of the community of developing coun- 
tries is a function of the global community and world 


development. 
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